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ABSTRACT 

This study presents statistical information by state 
on the major languages being studied in secondary schools. 

Enrollments by language in Spanish, German, Italian, Russian, Latin, 
and Ancient Greek, and other modern foreign languages are illustrated 
in three charts. These includes (1) enrollments and percent 1 oc 8-62 
(Grades 9-12); (2) percent of continuity, course 2 to 3; and (3) 
lanquage enrollments and percent in secondary schools, grades 7-12, 
fall 1962. For a complete analysis of offerings and enrollments for 
fall 1961 and fall 1962, see ED 010 474. (PL) 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL FOREION-LANGUAGE ENROLLMENTS 
AND OFFERINGS, 1958-62 

By Jambs N. Esmblman 



I N 1948, approximately one student out of 
seven In the public high schools was study- 
ing a modern foteign language; in 1962 the 
ratio was one to every four — 2.4 million MFL 
enrollments in a total high school population 
of 9.8 million. 1 Contrary to pnmilar belief, this 
gain began long before the launching of the 
first Sputnik startled the nation into a search- 
ing examination of its educational system, par- 
ticularly in science and foreign language. There 
has, in fact, been an annual increase in the 
ratio of language enrollments to total high- 
school enrollment from 1948 to the present 
day, though the rate of increase rose sharply in 
1959, after Sputnik and after the passage of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

Between 1958 and 1962, MFL enrollments 
increased by 87%, more than tripling the 25% 
gain In high-school enrollment for the same 
period (see Chart 1 for details). Since some 
students study more than one language at a 
time, the figure representing total language 
enrollments is greater than the number of 
language students. Li 1958, about one language 
student in thirty was studying more thta one 
language. 1 As Chart 1 shows, the ratio of 
MFL enrollments to total high-school enroll- 
ment increased annually from 1948 to 1962. 
The difference in rate of increase in one year 
alone (1958-59) was more than in the preced- 
ing eleven years, presumably a result of 
NDEA. This rate of Increase has remained 
high through 1962, though it was less each 
year. 

Substantial gains in MFL enrollments we<x 
made in every state from 1958 to 1962. Enroll- 
ments more than quadrupled in Arkansas and 
Mississippi; more than tripled in Alabama, 
Alaska, Colorado, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Utah, and Wisconsin; and more than doubled 
in thirty other states. Although these increased 
enrollments are partly due to the increased 
high-school population, in nearly every state 
the ratio of MFL enrollment to total high- 
school enrollment was higher in 1962 than in 
1958. Increases were not so dramatic in Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, and Rhode tsland, where 
foteign language programs were highly de- 
veloped before 1958. Other states showing 



little change are North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Washington, and Wyoming. 

In 1958 only seven states had an MFL en- 
rollment which equaled at least one fourth of 
the total hlgh-schooi enrollment; by 1962 
twelve states plus the District of Columbia 
belonged in this category. In 1962 the states in 
descending order of ratio of MFL enrollment 
to total high-school enrollment (grades 7-12) 
were: 1) Connecticut, 51.8%; 2) New Jersey, 
39.9%; 3) Massachusetts, 34.6%; 4) New 
York, 32.2%; 5) Rhode Island, 50.4%; 6) New 
Hampshire, 30.3%; 7) Arizona, 30.0%; 8) Ver- 
mont, 28.3%; 9) Delaware, 28.2%; 10) Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 27.6%; II) Maine, 26.1%; 
12) California, 26.0%; 13) Maryland, 25.1%; 
14) Colorado, 24.8%; 15) Alaska, 24.2%; 16) 
Pennsylvania, 23.8%; 17) Illinois, 20.6%; 
18) Nevada, 20 2%; 19) New Mexico, 20.1%; 
20) Texas, 20.1%; 21) Virginia, 19.7%; 22) 
North Carolina, 19.6%; 23) Florida, 18.9%, 
24) Oregon, 17.8%; 25) Ohio, 17.6%, 26) Utah, 
16.8%; 27) Wyoming, 16.4%; 28) Montana, 
16.3%; 29) Wisconsin, 16.1%; 30) Washington, 
15.3%; 31) Kansas, 14.6%; 32) Missouri, 
14.0%; 33) Indiana, 12.8%; 34) Hawaii, 
12.6%; 35) Nebraska, 12.2%; 36) Idaho, 
11.9%; 37) Minnesota, 11.9%; 33) South 
Dakota, 1 1.6%; 39) Oklahoma, 11.5%; 40) 
Michigan, 11.4%; 41) Georgia, 10.9%; 42) 
Kentucky, 10.0%; 43) South Carolina, 10.0%; 
44) Tennessee, 9.8%; 45) Louisiana, 9.4%; 
46) West Virginia, 9.1%; 47) Arkansas, 7.0%; 
48) North Dakota, 6.9%; 49) Iowa, 6.2%; 



1 The research reported here *u performed fvnuirit 
to Contract No. OE 2-14-03J with the U. S. Oflke of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Wd 
fare. The complete report, fereifft-LaafMH Ofeti»i> 
(W EntMuunls in SrtMftt; &1 mi, Mk SclMt: Eafi 
IHl «nf M INI and SnfmUk ScMt: FsM IHi, by 
Jamea N. Eahdman and N. W. Uan, contain* 161 pace* 
and may be obtained from the MLA Material! Obiter for 
ll.iO. See thb report for exact figure* from 1958 to 1661 
and Mtullmenta by state*. For exact enrollment figure* 
prior to 1958, *ee \V3Kam ft. Parker, Ta* ,V*/*aneJ L*. 
krttt and Farrign U. S. National Commission 

for the United Nation* Educational, Scientific, and Col- 
turd Organization, third edition, 1961, abo obtainable 
from the MLA Material* Ctn'et for 11.09. 

'Esther M. Eaton: Ferri # » La*g*af« in FuUit See- 
endary Srleefr- -tnietin — A National Stntf, Lit 

tt!9. U. S. Oflke cf Education, 1965. 
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SO) Alabama, 5.7%; and 51) Mississippi, 
4.6%. 

Enrollments by Language 

French, German, Russian, Spanish, and 
Latin have shown an increase in enrollment 
every year from 1958 to 1962, with only 
Italian showing a decrease (see Chart 1 for per 
cents). The most dramatic increase was 86% in 
Russian from 1958 to 1959. Since then the per 
cent of change in Russian has been comparable 
to, thouf 1 ' exceeding, that of other languages. 
The ratios of French, German, Russian, and 
Spanish enrollments to the total high-school 
population arc higher each year and the ratios 
in Italian and Latin are progressively lower. 

Spanish 

Since the end of World War I), the highest 
foreign-language enrollment has been in Span- 
ish. Spanish enrollments have increased each 
year, though at a lessening rate, to 1962 when 
they exceeded one million. From 1958 to 1962 
they increased 65.2%. During that period 
enrollments more than quadruoted in Arkansas 
and Mississippi, more than tripled in Alabama, 
Utah, and Wiwonsin, and more than doubted 
in twenty other states. The states with the 
smallest rates of increase were Iowa, Tennes- 
see, Washington, and Wyoming. 

The per cent of total high-school population 
enrolled In Spanish has increased Annually 
since 1954. By 1962, 24% of the high-school 
population of Arizona studied Spanish and 
more than 10% of the student population 
studied Spanishin twelve slates and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Texas, California, Connecticut, Colorado, 
Alaska, Florida, New York, the District of 
Columbia, Delaware, Wyoming, and Illinois 
(in descending order). 

While more than half the total MFL enroll- 
ment from 1948 to I960 was in Spanish, each 
year since 1 958 there has been a slight decrease 
in this numerical superiority, with a corres- 
ponding gain in French, German, and Russian, 
fn six states the Spanish enrollment was more 
than two thirds of the total MFL enrollment: 
New Mexico, Texas, Aritona, Oklahoma, 
Florida, and Wyoming (in descending order). 
In thirteen other states (Idaho, Kansas, 
Nevada, California, Colorado, Alaska, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Missouri, 
Indiana, and South Dakota) more than half 
the MFL enrollment was in Spanish. 



French 

Between World Wars I and 11 French sur- 
passed all other MFLs in enrollments. It has 
since occupied second place. From 1958 to 1962 
French increased 112.2%, though each year 
showed a diminishing rate of increase. By 1962 
enrollments In French exceeded a million. 
From 1958 to 1962 French enrollments in- 
creased more than five times in Arkansas, 
Colorado, and Mississippi; more than quad- 
rupled in Alaska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
and Wisconsin; and in seventeen other states 
they more than tripled. They more than 
doubled in all other states except New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, and Wyoming, and increases were 
significant even in these states. 

The ratio of French enrollments to total 
high-school enrollments has been higher each 
year since 1958. In 1962 this ratio was highest 
in the six New England states, where more 
than 20% of the student population studied 
French. Store than 10% studied French in 
seven other states and the District ef Colum- 
bia: Maryland, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, the District of Columbia, Delaware, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania (in descending 
order). 

The ratio of French to total MFL enroll- 
ments has risen annually since 1958. By 1962, 
42% of the total MFL enrollment was In 
French as compared to 37% in 1958. In Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachussets, 
and South Carolina, the ratio of French enroll- 
ments to total MFL enrollments was over 
75%. Over half the MFL students were en- 
rolled in French in the District of Columbia 
and in North Carolina, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Rhode tslard, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Virginia, and Louisiana (in descending order). 

German 

Before World War 1 German was the modern 
language most studied in the high schools. In 
1915 the German enrollment was 324,000, mote 
than twice the combined total of all other 
MF1 By 1922 this enrollment had dropped 
to 13,000. A similar, though not so drastic, 
drop occurred during World War U when an 
enrollment of 135,000 In 1934 fell to 43,000 
by 1948. A more sophisticated public was not 
so quick to equate the study of the enemy's 
language with partisanship. Since 1958 Ger- 
man has been second only to Russian in per 
cent of mcreaae. In that time enrollments in- 
creased 129%, though, as with all other MFLs, 
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the rate of increase has lessened each year. 
Between 1958 and 1962 German enrollments 
increased in most states three times, five times, 
even twenty times, Only in Alaska, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, New Yoik, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and Washington did enrollments 
fail to double. 

A comparison of German enrollments with 
the total hlgh-school population shows a per- 
sistent annual increase since 1958. In 1962 the 
ratio of German enrollments to the total high- 
school enrollment was highest in New Jersey, 
Minnesota, Delaware, Wisconsin, Montana, 
Utah, and South Dakota, in that order. 

Each year since 1958 German has had a 
larger part of the total MFL enrollments, 
reaching 9% in 1962. In North Dakota more 
than a third of the M FL students were enrolled 
in German. The proportion was more than 10% 
in fifteen other states: Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Montana, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Nebraska, Iowa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, and New 
Jersey (in descending order). 

Italian 

Except from 1960 to 1961, Italian enroll- 
ments have dropped at an increasing rate each 
year ahice 1958. Although fifteen states re- 
ported enrollments in Italian in 1962 (there 
were thirteen in 1958), seven of them showed 
marked decreases while the remaining six 
showed only slight increases. The ratio of 
Italian enrollment to the total high-school en- 
rollment is lower each year and by 1962 the 
Italian enrollment was only 0.9% of the total 
MFL enrollment. 

Russian 

Of the five major modern foreign languages 
studied in high schools, Russian still has the 
smallest enrollment, but it increased nearly 
500% from 1958 to 1962 . In one year alone 
(1958-59) Russian enrollments increased 85%, 
presumably because of NDEA. In 1958 twenty- 
five states plus the District of Columbia re- 
ported Russian enrollments. By 1962 the num- 
ber had risen to forty-three plus the District o< 
Columbia. The only states with no Russian 
enrollment In 1962 were Alaska, Arkansas, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Wyoming. 

The ratio ot Russian enrollment to total 
high-school enrollment and to total MFL en- 



rollment, though increasing every year, is low. 
In 1962 enrollments in Russian equaled only 
0.2% of the total high-Bchool population and 
only 0.7% of the total MFL enrollment. 

Other modern foreign languages 

Enrollments for 1962 in modern foreign lan- 
guages other than those already mentioned 
were: Hebrew (4,472), Japanese (1,425), Polish 
(586), Portuguese (585), Chinese (309), Hawai- 
ian (180), Norwegian (170), Swedish (97), 
Modern Greek (86), Arabic (79), and Czech 
(59). Though enrollments in these languages 
increased 26% from 1958 to 1962, they equal 
only about 0.1% of the total high-school popu- 
lation and about 0.4% of the total MFL enroll- 
ment. 

In 1962 sixteen *t. ces reported enrollments 
In these other languages: California (Chinese), 
Connecticut (Hebrew), Hawaii (Chinese, Ha- 
waiian, Japanese), Illinois (Chinese, Hebrew, 
Polish, Swedish), Massachusetts (Modern 
Greek, Hebrew, Polish, Portuguese), Michigan 
(Hebrew), Minnesota (Norwegian, Swedish), 
New Jersey (Chinese, Hebrew), New York 
(Chinese, Hebrew, Norwegian, Polish), Oregon 
(Polish), Pennsylvania (Hebrew, Japanese), 
Rhode Island (Portuguese), Texas (Czech), 
Utah (Arabic, Chinese, Japanese), Washington 
(Norwegian), and Wisconsin (Modem Greek, 
Polish). 

I Alin and Ancient Greek 

Atthough most of the comparisons made so 
far in this report have been in terms of modern 
foreign languages, the role of Latin in the 
public secondary schools continues to be Im- 
portant. fn 1962 Latin followed Spanish and 
French in number of enrollments. Until 1948 
when Spanish took the lead, Latin always had 
the largest enrollment in foreign-language 
study. From 1934 until 1954 enrollments 
dropped, but they have since Increased every 
year. From 1958 io 1962 there was an 18% 
increase, but in Alabama, Delaware, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania. Tennessee, a^d Wyoming, Latin 
enrollments declined. They mote than quad- 
rupled in Mississippi, but in no other state 
except Utah did they come dose to doubting. 

In 1962 Latin enrollments exceeded Spanish 
enrollments in thirteen states: Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, and 
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West Virginia. They exceeded French enroll* 
ments in fifteen states; Arizona, Florida, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Wyom- 
ing. 

The ratio of Latin enrollments to total high- 
school population has decreased annually. In 
1962 only five states had a Latin enrollment 
over 10% of the total high-school enrollment: 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, and Vermont (in descending order). 

The per cent of the total foreign-language 
enrollment represented by Latin has steadily 
decreased from 1958 to 1962. In 1962 the states 
reporting a Latin enrollment over a third of the 
total foreign-language enrollment were: Ohio, 
Tennessee, Iowa, Indiana, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, North Dakota, and Wyoming (in de- 
scending order). 

Enrollments in Ancient Greek decreased 
•16% from 1959 to 1962, and in 1962 only five 
states reported enrollments: Georgia (49), 
Massachusetts (40), Uta.i (30), Connecticut 
(1$), and Indiana (10). 

Language Enrollments in the 
7th and 8th Grades 

Differences in classification from state to 
state and from year to year have made the 
gathering of statistics at this level an ex- 
tremely difficult task. The most reliable figures 
available shuw a jump from some 90,000 
students in 1958 to over 350,000 in 1962. 

In 1959 thirty-five states and the District of 
Columbia reported MFL enrollments Ir. the 
7th and 8th grades. By 1962 the number had 
risen to forty stat's and the District of Colum- 
bia. In 1959 only five states reported five-year 
MFL sequences, but by 1962 twenty states 



offered a five-year sequence in at least one 
MFL, and five states ofTered a sixth year. The 
highest enrollments in 7th and 8th grade lan- 
guage courses arc in French and Spanish. 

Offerings 

In 1954, 43.6% of the high schools offered at 
least one modern foreign language. By 1958 
fins figure was 50.5% and in 1959, 60%. Again 
we see that in one year (1958-59) a gain was 
made that surpassed the total gain made over a 
period of years prior to the National Defense 
Education Act. By 1962 this figure had risen to 
67.8%. In 1958 less than half the high schools 
in seventeen of the thirty-eight states surveyed 
offered a modern foreign language. In 1962 
only five states remained in this category. 

The gains were made principally in states 
where a generally low per cent of the high 
schools offered modern foreign languages In 
1958. Although three states and the District 
of Columbia reported in 1958 that every high 
school offered at least one modern foreign lan- 
guage, only one did so in 1962. In sixteen states 
plus the District of Columbia in 1958 and In 
seventeen states plus the District of Columbia 
in 1962, over 75% of the high schools offered at 
least one modern foreign language. 

Continuity 

Chart 2 compares peremtr of continuity from 
Course II to Course III in each language from 
1958 to 1962. Each year a higher per cent of 
language students as a whole continue their 
study into the third year. 

The highest per cent of continuity from 
Course II to Course III In modem foreign 
languages was in Colorado (62.7%). Other 
states in which more than one third of the 
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Chari J, Language enrollments and per cents in secondary schools, grades 7-J2,falt 1962 
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Course II modem-language studcntscontinucd 
into Course III were Delaware (58.1%), Con* 
necticut (52.5%), New York (48.5%), Rhode 
Island (39.5%), New Hampshire (38.8%), 
Maine (38.7%), New Jersey (38.1%), Ver- 
mont (38.1%), California (34.6%), Maryland 
(33.9%), and Virginia (33.9%). 

Enrollments in Non*public Secondary Schools 
Contrasted with Enrollments in 
Public Secondary Schools 

Surveys of second ary- school enrollments in 
1962 show a great difference in language em- 



phasis in each of the three categories surveyed r 
public schools, Catholic schools, and other 
non-public (independent) schools. Chart 3 
shows these differences. 

Modern-language enrollments are a much 
higher per cent of the student population in 
the non-public schools, particularly in the 
"indepe' Jent" schools. Spanish dearly has 
the dominant enrollment in public schools, but 
French has the highest per cent in the “in- 
dependent" school < and Latin in the Catholic 
schools, where its enrollment equals half of all 
foreign-language enrollments. 



